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" Those of the first class try to obtain a grasp of the past or present world, summarising and abbreviating by signs the manifold facts of existence. Their task it is to make us able to review, think out, comprehend and handle all that has happened up to the present. They fulfil man's duty of employing the past in the service of the future.
" Those of the second class are, however, commanders : they say ' So it shall be !' They first determine the ' whither' and ' why,' the utility, what is useful for mankind. They have at their disposal the preliminary work of the men of science, and all knowledge is to them only a tool for creation. Philosophers of this class succeed but seldom, and indeed the dangers of their position are enormous. How often have they purposely bandaged their eyes, only that they may not see the narrow space which divides them from the abyss. Plato, for instance, when he persuaded himself that the 'good' he sought was not Plato's good, but ' the good in itself,' the eternal treasure which but one man, Plato by name, had found upon his journey ! This same will to blindness prevails, in far coarser forms, among founders of religion: their ' thou shalt' must on no account sound in their ears like ' I will,' they do not dare to regard their task as anything but the command of a God, and only as an ' inspiration' is their code of values an endurable burden, a burden that does not break the back of their conscience.
" As soon as these two consolations, that of Plato and that of Mahomet, are lost, and no thinker can any longer ease his conscience by the hypothesis of a ' God' or of * eternal values,' the claims made by the lawgiver of new values assume a new and hitherto unparalleled importance. Henceforth these chosen few, on whom the thought of such a duty is beginning to dawn, will try by some device or other ' in the nick of time' to evade that duty as their greatest danger. They will, for instance, persuade themselves that the problem is already solved, or that it is insoluble, or that their shoulders are too weak for such burdens, or that they are overladen with other, more immediate problems, or that even this new, remote duty is a snare and a delusion, a siren to lure them from all duties, a disease, a form of madness. Many, indeed, may succeed in shirking the task; through all history we find the trial of such shirkers and of their bad conscience. As a rule, however, there came to such men of destiny that redeeming hour, that